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succeeded Lansdowne as Secretary for War, produced an ambitious
scheme for the formation of Army Corps, which was heavily handled
in debate and did not survive his departure to another office. Mr.
Arnold Forster, who succeeded him, presented intricate and elaborate
plans for dividing the Home Army from the Foreign, running short
service side by side with long service, and absorbing the Militia into
the line and so forth, but these too were riddled with criticism and
never took definite shape. Ministers who had been continuously in
office for nearly nine years seemed to lack the energy and the freshness
of mind which were required for the handling of these problems.
Next there was trouble about the Irish question on which, if upon
anything, the Unionist party was supposed to be united. Mr. George
Wyndham, the Irish Chief Secretary, had indulged the dream of a
conciliatory policy within the framework of the Union, and had
appointed Sir Anthony MacDonnell, a distinguished ex-Indian official,
to explore the possibilities of a measure of devolution. This on
becoming known brought angry protests from Sir Edward Carson
and the Irish Unionists, who saw the citadel being betrayed from
within; and Wyndham, being without support in the Cabinet and find-
ing himself more involved in Sir Anthony's researches than he had
intended, was compelled to resign. The incident shook the Cabinet,
for Wyndham had warm sympathizers among the more progressive
Unionists, who felt that he had been sacrificed to a clamour which
the Prime Minister ought to have resisted. This failure of devolution
at Unionist hands may be marked as one of the stages in the gradual
process which eliminated the various half-way houses between the
extreme demands of the Irish Nationalists and the Unionist status quo.
The Irish party in 1905 might have accepted as an advance on the
part of the Unionist Government the measure which in the following
year they were to reject as a backsliding on the part of a Liberal
Government.
Further, there was at this time great anxiety and unrest in the
Labour world, which had watched with dismay the judgments in the
Court of Appeal and House of Lords in the TafF Vale and Quinn v.
Leathern cases,1 which between them had played havoc with what all
parties till then had supposed to be the law governing trade unions.
1 For further details on this subject see infra pp. -280-282 and 771-777.
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